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[The City of Palermo. ] 


their intersection in the middle of the town there is a 
handsome octangular square, called Piazza Vigliena, or 
Quattro Cantoneri, from the centre of which there is a 
fine view of the two great streets, with the gates that 


Paterno, the capital of the island of Sicily, is beau- 
tifully situated on a gulf five miles in depth, and at 
the extremity of a natural amphitheatre formed by 
lofty mountains. The approach by sea is magnificent. 
Monte Pellegrino, lofty and picturesque in the extreme, 
stands over a narrow but most fertile plain, and seems 
posted there as a giant to protect the fair city, which 
in part stretches along the curving shores of the bay, 
and in part retires inland on some very gentle decli- 
vities, that are backed everywhere by pleasant hills, 
groves, and gardens. The force of language and meta- 

has almost been exhausted to find expressions to 
deseribe the beautiful plain round Palermo; the Conca 
d'Oro, or the Golden Shell, expressive of its situa- 
tion and richness; the Hortus Sicilie, or Garden 
of Sicily; the Aurea Valle, or Golden Vale; Perla 
@Tialia, or Pearl of Italy; Feliz, or the Happy, with 
many others, have been applied to it. The town 
itself is not altogether unworthy of the site. It is re- 
gularly built, has some fine streets, and, taken on the 
whole, an air of elegance and solidity. Two principal 
streets, each about a mile in length, cross each other 
at right angles, and divide the city into four pretty 
equal quarters. At both ends of these two streets there 
is = fegemniel porta, or gate, and at the point of 
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terminate them. ‘The northern gate, called Porta 
Felice, towards the suburb of the Marina and the sea, 
is richly ornamented, and has a very graceful effect. 
Besides this central square there are several other 
piazze, ornamented with obelisks and with fountains, 
the largest of these squares are, I] Piano della Marina, 
a space in front of the royal palace, and another near 
the senate house, which is occupied by a fine large 
fountain. The number of these public ornaments and 
luxuries, and the abundant supply of water, are im- 
mense advantages, and fully appreciated during the 
intense heats of summer. Most of the houses in the 
good part of the town have fountains, and water is con- 
veyed even to the second and third stories. 

The two great streets are well paved, and have érof- 
toirs, or side pavements, those excellent provisions for the 
pedestrian which are too commonly neglected in conti- 
nental towns. The houses are lofty, and nearly uniform 
in height ; and were the two streets somewhat broader, 
they might be classed among the finest in the south of 
Europe: but, as it is, the Cassero is ery longer, 
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and more regular than the famed Corso at Rome. 
Sicilian architecture, however, will not stand a compa- 
rison with the Roman. The movement, the activity, 
the constant animation of these streets, with the excep- 
tion of an hour or two in the middle of the day in 
summer, when people retire to take their siesta, are 
exceedingly striking, and especially so to a traveller 
who comes from the interior of the country, or from 
any other town of the island, where everything seems 
languid and dull. Indeed, Palermo is the only city in 
Sicily that does not convey a melancholy idea of decay 
and depopulation. The lesser streets for the most part 
run parallel with the two main ones, and afford a ready 
access to them at all points. Some of the lower parts 
of the town are filthy, and excessively disorderly. There 
is a particular district, which is (or rather was) occu- 
pied by the conciariotti, or tanners and leather-dressers, 
that has obtained a bad name in history; for at every 
revolution, riot, or insurrection, its inhabitants distin- 
guished themselves by their ferocity; whilst, even in 
peaceful, ordinary times, it was scarcely safe to pass 
through their streets, where an officer of police dared 
not show his face, and where criminals were harboured 
with impunity. It was, in short, a kind of Alsatia, as 
described by Walter Scott in his ‘ Fortunes of Nigel.’ 
The conciariotti, at whose name the quiet citizens used 
to tremble, were incorporated and bound together by 
by-laws of their own making ; besides which, they en- 
joyed as a body certain privileges and immunities ab 
antico, To offend one member was to make a quarrel 
with the whole nest of hornets, whose stings were sure 
and terrible. During the revolutionary proceedings of 
1820, they barharously massacred several of the Sicilian 
nobility; but had their ardour and nationality been 
properly directed, the Neapolitan army would never 
aave entered Palermo. Since that time their district 
and dens haye been well searched and cleared, their 
privileges utterly abolished, and the conciariotti seem 
to have become about as good subjects as the rest of 
the Sicilian populace. 

The eity is surrounded by an old, weak, and broken 
wall; some of the bastions are occupied by gardens, 
and others have been wholly cut away to inerease the 
breadth of the Marina, a beautiful drive and promenade 
on the sea-shore. The port, however, is rather well 
defended by the citadel, Fort la Galita, and other works. 
There is a strong mole-head battery at the end of the 
mole, or pier, which forms the convenient port, and is 
in itself a noble work, running from the arsenal, for the 
length of a quarter of a mile, into nine or ten fathoms 
depth of water. 

In the interior of Palermo one is continually re- 
minded of the Saracens and the Normans, who suc- 
cessively held possession of Sicily, and whose styles of 
architecture, sometimes separate, and sometimes mixed, 
still survive them, and give a peculiarly characteristic air 
to the city which is hardly to be found anywhere else. 
In the royal palace, a spacious building, now the resi- 
dence of the viceroys of Sicily, the Saracenic, or Arabic, 
and the Norman architectures are blended together in 
a most singular manner, and predominate over the 
whole, though modern additions and alterations—the 
mixing of the new with the old—give the edifice a 
ummeteys sort of appearance. Attached to it is the 

autiful little church of St. Peter, which, with its 
cryptic or undergrqund chapel and superb mosaics, is 
quoted as one of the most perfect specimens extant of 
Saracenic taste and magnificence. In the armoury of 
‘the palace they show the silver-hilted sword of the 
brave Norman chieftain Count Ruggiero (Roger), 
who took Palermo from the Saracens in 1078, and be- 
came the independent sovereign of all Sicily. In the 
old cathedral, which was built during the twelfth cen- 
tury by Archbishop Walter, an Englishman, there are 
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many, and some of them very fine features, of the 
Oriental style. In one part the roof is formed by a 
succession of small domes, precisely like those which 
are found on the mosques of Cairo and Constantinople. 
Some of the windows are small, with the low heavy 
Norman arch; but others spring up lightly and beau- 
tifully, and terminate in the form of a sharp arrow- 
head. The exterior is rich in moulding and tracery ; 
and though, both within and without, this ancient 
cathedral has suffered much from injudicious modern 
alterations, it is still a picturesque and most interesting 
object. The nave is supported by eighty-four magnifi- 
cent columns of Sicilian granite, which resembles the 
Oriental granite. There are some sarcophagi in the 
church, made of the finest red porphyry, which contain 
the bodies of princes of the Norman and other dynasties. 
In 1781, one of these, which enclosed the body of Fre- 
deric of Aragon, who became king of the island a few 
years after the fearful massacre of the Sicilian vespers, 
and the expulsion of the French, was opened, in 
presence of many persons, when it was observed that, 
although the body had lain there for 144 years, it was 
perfect and entire. It was clothed in a triple imperial 
dress, all richly ornamented with gold, pearls, and em- 
broidery. 

Besides the old cathedral, the churches of San 
Cataldo, San Giovanni Eremito, Martorana, and some 
others, are of the Saracenic or Norman eras. The 
Saracenic style, again, shows itself in many of the 
palaces. That of Ziza, outside of the town, which was 
once the habitation of Mussulman princes, is in almost 
perfect preservation, as well as a small adjoining 
mosque. The building is of hewn stone; with light 
airy arches, icicle-like pendants, mullions, and tracery. 
Within the palace there are fountains, cqurts, and 
arcades, that remind one of the splendid ryins of Al- 
hambra, in Granada. There is a view fram a@ terrace 
so exquisitely beautiful as almost to justify the inserip- 
tion made upon it, which says, * Hurope is the glory of 
the world,—Italy of Burope,—Sicily of Ttaly,—and 
the country hereabout of Sigily,” ‘The Aisi palace is 
still inhabited, and was, a few years aga, the residence 
ef Prince Sandoval. 

Some of the public buildings of Palermo are imposing 
from their breadth of front and extent, The great 
Custom House, in the Piazza Marina, was formerly the 
office of the Inquisition. That dreadful institution was 
finally abolished by the enlightened viceroy, the Marquis 
of Caraccioli, in 1782; but as late as the year 1724 it 
sent two victims to the flames, a nun and a monk, who 
were both insane, and who had previously suffered 
twenty-five years of imprisonment, the rack, and all 
the tortures employed by that merciless brotherhood. 
Twenty-six other prisoners of the Inquisition were 
dragged to the spot to witness the frightful execution. 

The Jesuits’ College is a vast and magnificent edifice, 
commodiously divided into many wings and compart- 
ments. When Sicily was constitutionalized, in 1812, 
under the auspices of the British Cabinet, the parlia- 
ment held its sittings within the walls of this building. 
Though only in their political infancy, the chambers 
did some good during their brief existence, which 
extended only to the year 1815. They abolished 
the use of torture, and of those infamous dungeons 
called Damusi, which they should have blocked up and 
wholly destroyed, and so have obliterated one of the 
disgraces of the city, while they removed the ready 
temptation offered to some tyrant who might employ 
them again, The piombi and pozzi of Venice were 
scarcely more dreadful than the Damusi of Palermo : 
these were subterranean dungeons, dark and damp, 
about six feet square, and paved with pointed sharp 
stones, that cut and wore away the flesh; the prisoners 
thrown into them were loaded with chains that bore 
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them t6 the ground—their flinty bed,—for they were 
not allowed so much as a little straw to lie upon. Once 
a day & piece of bread and a cup of water were lowered 
down to them. If a culprit could endure this torture 
for forty days without making any confession he was 
dismissed as innocent; but, in general, a much shorter 
time was sufficient to underffiine the strongest con- 
stitution, as the little air confined in those narrow 
underground cells soon becariie intolerably bad. 

The Moate di Pieta, or loan bank for the poor, 
another spacious building. It has a very neat portico. 
These banks, which are administered by government, 
and where money is advanced on pledges at a low rate 
of interest, were first established in Sicily during. the 
reign of the emperor Charles V., who was anxious to 
rescue the distressed from the Jew money-lenders and 
usurers, 

The Observatory of Palermo, though not very re- 
markable for its architecture, is curiously situated, and 
highly interesting, as being connected with the dis- 
coveries of a great modern astronomer. It is heaped 
on that huge pile of building which forms the royal 
palace. It was first erected in 1748, when the attention 
of astronomers was attracted to the conjunction of five 
planets in one sign of the zodiac; a phenomenon which, 
it is supposed, had not occurred, or had not been 
observed since the creation of the world. The obser- 
vatory was completed many years after by the celebrated 
Padre Piazzi, who made from it his discovery of a new 
planet. 

All the antiquities of Palermo are of the middle ages; 
everything beyond the Saracenic and Norman eras has 
strangely disappeared. There is not a vestige of the 
splendid theatres, temples, and stoas of the Panormus 
(Palermo) of the Romians ; these have all been swept 
away, and every fragment of them, except a few in- 
scriptions and broken statues which are preserved in 
the senate-house. The celebrated ancient port, which 
penetrated into the very heart of the city, and bore 
vessels to the doors of the inhabitants, has been entirely 
blocked up by successive earthquakes and cannot be 
traced. These convulsions of nature, which occur fre- 
quently in Sicily, have no doubt had a large share in 
the work of destruction, but they have not done all 
that work. Fazello, a native historian who wrote about 
a century and a half ago, indignantly censures and 
laments the overthrow of some most ancient edifices 
that took place in his days. These, he says, were not 
laid low by the injuries of time, nor by the enemy, but 
east down by his fellow-citizens and an infamous decree 
of the senate. 

The great boast of modern Palermo (and‘a beautiful 
thing it is!) is the promenade of the Marina, outside of 
the Porta Felice. Here a noble line of palaces facing 
the bay, a fine carriage road, and a broad pavement, 
called “ Banchetta,” for pedestrians, present themselves. 
At the eastern extremity of the Marina, which is a milé 
long, there is a botanical garden with a graceful modern 
building, in which lectures are occasionally delivered, 
and adjoining to this there is another garden called the 
“ Flora,” open to the public at all times, and affording 
the most delightful walks through avenues of acacias, 
or orange, lemon, citron, and lime trees. Part of the 
ground is laid out in parterres of flowers and sweet- 
smelling plants, which are watered by several fountains. 
Statues, small temples, and sculptured cenotaphs, all 
of pure white marble, are scattered here and there with 
happy effect. This gay and lovely garden is said to 
occupy the very spot on which the Inquisitors were 
wont to celebrate their Auto da Fé. 

The present population of Palermo, with its suburbs, 
rather exceeds than falls short of 180,000 souls. It is 
the seat of a considerable trade, which might be in- 
creased to an immense extent by an improved system 
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of government and national éducation: Nearly the 
whole of the island is naturally rich and fertile beyond 
description, and its coasts offer the finest fisheries in 
the Mediterranean sea. Yet people starve or beg by 
thousands in the midst of all these advantages; paftly 
through their own ignorance, indolence, and want of 
enterprise, and partly through the selfish stupidity of 
successive governments, which during the long period of 
700 years (not to mention other sins both of omission and 
commission) have not made a single road in the interior 
of the island. Among the exports of Palermo are silks, 
both raw and manufactured, tanned hides, wine, oil, 
manna, sumach, barilla, cream of tartar, wax, lemon- 
juice (in great quantities), fruit, liquorice, tunny, and 
sword-fish, and occasionally some corn and maccaroni. 
There is a species of manufacture which we believe is 
peculiar to this part of Sicily; with the fine silk-like 
thread obtained from the pinna marina, a fish caught 
along the northern shores of the island, they make 
beautiful and very lasting gloves and stockings; but 
we believe that this branch of industry, which was never 
considerable, has been very much reduced of late years. 


BRINDLEY AND THE DUKE OF BRIDGE- 
WATER’S CANAL. 


(From the ‘ Gallery of Portraits,’ No. LI.) 


Asout this time his thoughts were drawn towards a 
larger sphere of action by thé resolution of Francis 
Duke of Bridgewater to cut a canal from his coal-mines 
at Worsley to ‘he town of Manchester, distant about 
seven miles. ‘This scheme is said to have been before 
conceived by one of that nobleman’s predecessors: but 
that circumstance uoes not detract from the honour due 
to the great perseverance and resolution displayed in 
the execution of his plan. Divesting himself of the 
splendour which usually belongs to his rank, he devoted 
his large revenue almost entirely to his favourite under- 
taking: resisting the temptation to borrow money, lest 
he should involve himself and his successors in irreme- 
diable difficulties, in case of the failure of an under- 
taking which, from its novelty, no man living could 
assert to be certain of success. At the same time, 
having selected Brindley as his engineer, on good ex- 
perience of his skill and talent, he placed a noble con- 
fidence in him; and, without fear or distrust, devoted 
his energy and fortune to work out the magnificent 
design which the genius of his coadjutor had planned. 
As the difficulties to be overcome were very great, so 
there was little experience to guide the projectors. 
Navigable rivers indeed had been improved, and those 
which were not navigable by nature had been made so 
by pounding up their waters with locks and dams: but 
of canals, properly so called, this was the first con- 
structed in England. That it might be perfect in its 
kind, it was resolved to preserve @ lével; and avoid 
locks altogether: but to efféct this; obstacles were to be 
overcome such as never had beeri surmounted i Eng 
land—obstacles which had always béen eorisidered iti- 
surmountable. Navigable tannéls wefé to be cut 
long and largé mounds to bé carriéd seross valleys, 
and in the line which fittally was adopted, an aqueduct 
bridge of threé arches, nearly fifty feet in t; and 
inéluding the embankments on each sidé, fi¥é Hundred 
yards in length, was to be carried over the river Efwell. 
This part of the schemé being générally éonsidéred 
wild and éxtravagant, Brindley, to justify Himsélf to His 
employer, desired that the opinion of afiotHer 

might be taken. This Was aecotdirigly done: Bat the 
second, on being conductéd to the spot Whéte it Was 
intended that the aqueduct should be made, exclaimed, 
“ T have often heard of castles in thé air, but fevér be- 
fore was shown the ei tainted nce Fk ici to 
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be eretted.* But the Dake of Bridgewater's confidence 
in Brindley was not to be shaken, and the bridge was 
undertaken and finished within less than a year. 

In 1762 the Duke of Bridgewater obtained an Act 
of Parliament, enabling him to continue his canal from 
Worsley in an opposite direction to Runcorn, in the 
tideway of the Mersey, so as to establish a perfect 
water-way between Liverpool and Manchester, un- 
embarrassed by the constant current, and inequalities 
of flood and drought, which impeded the navigation of 
the Irwell. In this part of the line several deep valleys, 
especially those of the rivers Mersey and Bollin, were 
to be crossed, and this was done without the assistance 
of a single lock. Brindley’s method of constructing 
the long embankments, which occurred in some places, 
was remarkable: he built caissons along the line of its 
intended course, into which boats laden with excavated 
soil were conducted by the canal itself, and discharged 





[ Aqueduct over the Irwell.] 
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their contents upon the very spot where the ground was 
to be raised. Thus the canal, as it were, pushed itself 
forward ; and the labour and expense of transporting 
these immense masses of earth was greatly diminished, 
To guard against the total loss of water, and ruin to 
the surrounding country, which might occur from a 
breach of these embankments, Brindley contrived stops, 
which were gates so hung as to lie horizontally near 
the bottom when the water was at rest, but to rise and 
close when any current should be produced by the 
banks giving way, and thus prevent the escape of any 
water, except that portion near the breach which should 
be comprised between them. It is hardly necessary to 
add that the result of this, the greatest undertaking 
perhaps ever performed by any private person out of 
his own fortune, has been the realization of an enor- 
mous income to the peer who undertook it, and to his 
heirs. 








THE BRITISH MUSEUM.—No, II. 
Ow ‘the’ institution of the British Museum its objects 
were divided into three departments—those of printed 
books, manuscripts, and natural history. ‘The anti- 
quities and artificial curiosities were made appendages 
of the department of natural history; the coins, medals, 
and drawings were connected with the MSS.; and the 
prints and engravings with the library of printed books. 
The rapid increase of knowledge, as well as the acquisi- 
tion of numerous objects connected with the subject of 
antiquities and the Fine Arts, have rendered necessary 
various subdivisions in the department of natural his- 
tory, and the creation of a new department—that of 
antiquities. The great preponderance of the library 
departments of the Museum still keeps up the term of 
librarian, which is applied to the different officers who 
have the charge of departments; which, so far as a 
name may be thought of any importance, is an inappli- 
cable designation when given to those who are over 
the departments of botany, entomology, mineralogy, 
antiquities, &c. 

The visiter of the Museum will do well, if he can 
afford it, to purchase the official catalogue, which is 
termed, ‘A Synopsis of the Contents of the British 
Museum.’ It is an octavo pamphlet of 240 pages, the 
price of which has been lately, and very properly, re- 
duced from 2s. to ls. 6d. It is certainly capable of 
considerable improvement in its details; it might be 
, ade both more interesting and cheaper than it is; 











might be printed in a more compact and less expensive 
manner; point out to the attention of the visiter the 
objects more particularly worthy of attention; and 
supply information where at present it is deficient. It 
might thus become a book which the visiter could carry 
away with him, and read afterwards with instruction 
and pleasure. The additional sale would amply repay. 
the trouble and expense, and the public would receive 
more benefit from the Museum. ‘The improvement of 
the * Synopsis’ forms one of the recent recommen- 
dations of the Parliamentary Committee, which will,, 
doubtless, be acted on; and the propriety. of selling. it 
in portions or departments is also suggested, which. 
would be another judicious improvement,, He whose, 
taste lies towards zoology or entomology might thus. 
purchase* for study those departments, without being 
under the necessity of taking the descriptions of mine- 
ralogy or antiquities; and each department could be 
given more in detail. There are several large and ex- 
pensive official works, illustrative of portions of the Mu- - 
seum contents ; but their prices put them out of the reach 
of the ordinary visiter. 'To supply this deficiency in the 
department of antiquities, the Society for the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowledge have published two cheap volumes 
on the ‘ Egyptian Antiquities,’ and two on the ‘ Elgin 
Marbles ;’ — two on the ‘ Townley Marbles’ are in the 
press. 'These works have been executed at a very heavy 
expense for wood-cuts, and they are calculated to interest 
the scholar as. well as the general reader, 
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Rd er then, the visiter standing in the entrance- 
hall ‘of the Museum, with his ‘Synopsis’ in his hand. 
The first thing that will strike his attention will pro- 
bably be the words “ Ground Floor,” under which is 
the following paragraph :— 

“This floor, consisting of sixteen rooms, contaifis 
the old library of printed books. Strangers are not 
admitted into these apartments, as the mere sight of 
the outside of books cannot convey either instruction or 
amusement.” 

This information is more official than pleasing. If 
the visiter does not cavil at the objectionable phrase 
“strangers,” he may, perhaps, think that the reason for 
his exclusion is not cogent. There are many things less 
worthy of being looked at than an extensive library. The 
noble room which contains the King’s Library is open to 
the visiter, as he will afterwards ascertain. One of the 
library rooms on the ground-floor is also open to the 
public ; it contains an original of Magna Charta, which 
is damaged by fire: alongside of it is a fac-simile en- 
graving. A partial view of the suite of library-rooms 
may be obtained through the upper part of a door in 
the Gallery of Antiquities. 

There are reasons more valid for the non-admission 
of the general visiter into these library-rooms than the 
one given in the ‘Synopsis.’ The chief reason is, that 
the passage of a crowd would interrupt not only the 
students in the Reading Room, but distract the as- 
sistant-iibrarians, whose duty it isto supply the students 
with every book they require. 

The Reading Room of the British Museum has been 
already described in No. 237 of the ‘ Penny Magazine.’ 
The rapid increase of persons ayailing themselves of the 
privilege of admission has rendered additional accom- 
modation necessary, which it seems is,to be provided in 
the new range of building now finishing in the rear of 
the other buildings of the Museum. . Admission to the 
Reading Room as a student or reader may be easily 
obtained; and all who frequent it cannot.but acknow- 
ledge the facilities for study or research which are 
afforded, and the promptness with which books wanted 
are supplied. A few of the Reading Room frequenters 
are idlers or triflers, who may be seen wasting their 
time of a forenoon reading novels, or criticising the 
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was added, in 1757, by George IT., a library which had: 
been coilecting for the kings of England from an early 
period down to that time. This contains a great: num- 
ber of illuminated MSS., which came into the hands 
of Henry VIII. on the suppression of the monasteries, 
The Museum Library has been yearly augmented by 
gifts, bequests, and purchases; and at present, in 
addition to claims under the copyright act, there is 
nearly 2000/. annually expended in the purchase of old 
and foreign publications. ‘The reader who may wish to 
have an idea of the nature and value of the contents of 
the Museum Library, both in printed books and manu 
scripts, may consult the article “ British Museum,” in 
the ‘ Penny Cyclopedia.’ 

Let us now return to the landing-place, or entrance- 
hall, where we left the visiter, with his * Synopsis’ in 
his hand, acquiring his information about the Library 
and Reading Room. The entrance-hall, and the stair- 
case leading to the rooms containing the collections 
of curiosities and objects of natural history, exhibit 
various things worthy of attention. Here is a statue 
of Sir Joseph Banks, so great a benefactor to science 
and the British Museum, ‘‘It represents the great 
naturalist,’ says the ‘ Synopsis,’ “not as he was in his 
latter days, feeble and lame, buat hale and vigorous; 
he is seated in an arm-chair, holding a scroll in his 
right hand. ‘The figure is raised upon a marble pedestal.” 
There is also a statue of the Hon. Anne Seymour Damer, 
the celebrated sculptress; one of Shakspeare by Rou- 
billiac, bequeathed by Garrick ; and a gilt figure of 
Gaudma, a Burmese idol, presented by Captain Marryat. 
There are also several preserved animals; a hippo- 
potamus, a llama, a musk ox, a polar bear, an antelope, 
a Siberian elk, and three giraffes. ‘The latter beautiful 
animals were, until very lately; only known to us in 
this country from an engraving or a description—one 
of the three in the Museum was the first, of which even a 
stuffed specimen was ever seen in England. The ar- 
rival. of living individuals in the two Zoological Gardens 
of London, detracts, of course, from the interest with 
which preserved specimens are regarded*. Indeed, the 
rapid improvements now making in “zoological science 
will gradually diminish the value of collections of dead 
animals. Where we have an opportunity of watching 


appearance or habits of their neighbours around them; | the habits and dispositions of living creatures, however 
their number, however, is small, and it surely does not | modified by confinement, we shall not, of course, care su 


enter into the intention with which the Reading Room 
was instituted, that it should be increased. As Lon- 
don is the great mart of British publishing enter- 
prise, so the Reading Room of the British Museum 
may be regarded as a literary factory, where the raw 
material is worked up, to be afterwards diffused, perhaps, 
aS far as the English language is spoken. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the influence of such an establishment 
must be éxtensive—though unseen, it cannot but be 
felt.” A’ consideration like this is one amongst several 
which might be given in reply to such a question as 
the one put by the late Mr. Cobbett,—“ Of what use is 
the British Museum to the bulk of the people, to whom 
it is inatcessible?” None but a nation can support 
sich an institution; and the facilities it affords en- 
able ‘that nation to enjoy a better and a cheaper litera- 
ture than could be produced without it. + 

The Library of the British Museum, taken as a 
whole, is composed of different collections, two of which, 
in particular, are kept distinct from the general mass. 
These are, the library of George III., which was pre- 
sented in 1823 by George IV., and the library of Sir 
Joseph Banks. The library of George IIE., which is 
termed the King’s Library, is a very valuable one, and 
was brought together at an expense, it is-stated, of 
little less than 200,0007. The original collection of 
printed books and manuscripts was made up of the 
Cottonian, Harleian, and Sloanean libraries; to these 





| much for that which only enables us to consider their 


forms. 

In passing from the staircase into the first room of 
the upper floor, the visiter will find himself surrounded. 
by what are termed, ‘* a series of artificial curiosities 
froin the less civilized parts of the world.” These con- 
sist of dresses, weapons, fishing implements, articles of 
ornament and domestic use, from the Arctic regions, 
the interior of South America, the South Sea Islands, 
&c. The second, third, and fourth rooms are-devoted 
to Sir Joseph Banks's, together with Sir Hans Sloane’s 
and other collections of dried plants. The second also 
holds temporarily Mr. William Smith's collection of 
English fossils, arranged according to the strata in 
which they are found. The Sloanean herbaria are con- 
tained in 336 volumes, bound in 262, and consist of 
Sir Hans Sloane’s collections made by himself in the 
West Indies, and of various others presented to, or pur- 
chased by, him. The herbarium of Sir Joseph Banks, 
of which the larger and arranged portion is contained 
in cabinets, comprises upwards of 24,000 species, the 
materials in progress of arrangement being estimated 
to contain 5000 more. The Banksian collection formed 
at one time the most valuable assemblage of dried 


plants in Europe, and is still a very important one, 
* There is an engraving of the musk ox and of the giraffe in 


No. 15 of the ‘Penny cy ce RP yea at preseut in the 
Zoologica! Society’s Gardens are ibed and figured in No. 270, 














Various other additions have beeh made to the botany 
of the Museum, partly by donation and partly by pur- 
chase. The fifth, sixth, and seventh rooms of the 
upper floor of the Museum are at present occupied by 
Sir Joseph Banks's library. 

Sir Joseph Banks, who died in 1820, bequeathed to his 
librarian, Mr. Brown (who is a very eminent botanist), 
the use and enjoyment of his library and botanical col- 
lections during his lifetime; afterwards to go to the 
British Museum. The trustees of the Museum, anxious 
to secure the collection as soon as possible, came to an 
atrangement with Mr. Brown, by which he was ap- 
pointed to an official situation, having the charge of 
the Banksian department, as it is termed ; and accord- 
ingly the books and botanical collection were trans- 
ferred to the Museum. 

The rooms numbered 2 to 7 are not open to the 
general visiter, which is a matter of regret, as they 
contain several things which would gratify the most 
incutious, and which might, at all events, be trans- 
ferred to the public rooms. The visiter passes directly 
from the first room into the Saloon, in which com- 
mences what is strictly the collection of natural his- 
tory. The eighth room, which branches off from the 
Saloon, contains a great variety of artificial curiosities, 
impressions of ancient seals, glass vessels, earthen vases, 
busts, statués, &c. There is here also a model of Nel- 
son's flag-ship, the Victory. The ‘ Synopsis’ states, 
that the general collection of quadrupeds is placed 
temporarily in the apartments which they now occupy. 
In the Saloon, the larger species are arranged in upright 
glazed cases round the room, and the smaller, on ac- 
count of the want of space, in cases between the win- 
dows, and the bats in shallow cases affixed on the 
others. In the ninth room, which contains mammalia 
supplementary to those in the Saloon, there is a selec- 
tion of crustacea and insects, exhibited as an outline of 
the arrangement of those subjects. The principal col- 
lections of crustacea (crabs, lobsters, shrimps, &c.), 
spiders, and insects, are contained in cabinets in one of 
the six rooms which, as already stated, are not open to 
all visiters; and individuals wishing to see them for 
the purposes of study, must make application to the 
officer who has them in charge. The greater portion 
of the insects collected by Sir Hans Sloane are stated 
to have perished, from the length of time, and the in- 
sufficient methods then taken to preserve them. Their 
place, however, is more than supplied. 

The general collections of reptiles in spirits, and star- 
fish, fish and corals, birds generally, and British birds 
and shells, and a small collection of birds’ eggs, are 
contained in four separate apartments. If the 12th 
and 13th rooms and Long Gallery were thrown into 
one, a fine coup-d eil would be produced. 

The Long Gallery over the King’s Library is appro- 
priated to the minerals, and the collection of secondary 
fossils—those singular remains which geology has re- 
ferred to periods. antecedent to the present state of 
things. In considering these latter objects, “ we are 
carried, as it were,” says Lord Brougham, “ several 
worlds back, and we reach a period when all was water, 
and slime, and mud; and the waste, without either man 
or plants, gave résting-placé to enormous beasts like 
lions, and elephants, and river-horses ; while the water 
was tenanted by lizards the size of a whale, sixty or 
seventy feet long, and by others with huge eyes having 
shields of solid bone to protect them, and glaring from 
a neck ten feet in length; and the air was darkened by 
flying reptiles covered with scales, opening the jaws of 
the crocodile, and expanding wings armed at the tips 
with the claws of the leopard*.” The arrangement of 


* «A Discourse of Natural Theology,’ p. 47. See also the 
pers on the Mineral Kingdom in the ‘ Penny Magazine,’ and 
0. 100, for a comparative view and description. 
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the collection of secondary fossils in the Long Gallery 
is only proceeding at present. They are placed in 
upright glazed cases along a portion of the wall, and 
consist principally of original portions of fossil reptiles, 
with plaster casts of others, together with fragments, 
either original or copied in plaster, of a part of the 
skeleton of the megatherium, jaws, tusks, and bones of 
the gigantic elephant, rhinocetos, tapir, &e. Along 
with these may be mentioned the fossil skeleton found 
in Guadaloupe, the discovery of which gave rise te 
many ingenious speculations, which were all upset on 
the discovery being made that the limestone in which 
it was found imbedded is of recent formation. 

There was no systematic collection of minerals in the 
Museum for the benefit of mineralogical students, till 
1799, when the trustees bought a well-chosen collection 
of minerals of every class, consisting of 7000 specimens, 
which had been collected by Charles Hatchet, Esq. 
Whatever was valuable in the collection of Sir Hans 
Sloane’s minerals (which was not much) was incor- 
porated with this purchase. In 1810 Parliament voted 
13,7271. to purchase a collection which had beeti formed 
by Colonel Greville; and George IV. presented a col- 
lection of minerals from the Hartz mountains. These, 
along with other purchases, as well as bequests and 
presents, have rendered the Museum collection of 
minerals a very valuable one. The system adopted for 
their arrangement, with occasional slight deviations, is 
that of the celebrated Swedish chemist, Berzelius, as 
propounded by him in 1824. (See Atomic Theory in 
* Penny Cyclopedia.’) 

The specimens of native iron in the collection are 
interesting. There is a fragment from a mass iu 
Otumpa, in South America, the weight of which was 
estimated at about fifteen tons; another fragment de- 
tached from the mass of Siberian native iron, which 
was discovered by Pallas on the summit of a hill 
between Abakansk and Belskoi Ostrog on the banks 
of the Jenisey, where it was considered by the Tartars 
as asacred relic; the mass originally weighed about 
1680 pounds ; and a third large mass, which is con- 
sidered one of the rarities of the collection, from 
Atacampa in Peru. The specimens of meteoric stones 
are classed with native iron, because they al! contain 
that metal, generally alloyed with nickel; a number of 
them are arranged in chronological order, beginning 
with a fragment of the stone which fell in Alsace in 
1492, in the presence of the Emperor Maximilian, 
then king of the Romans, when about to engage with 
the French army; the entire mass weighed originally 
270 pounds. The list in the ‘ Synopsis,’ which includes 
fragments of stones which have fallen in England and 
Ireland, ends with a fragment of one which descended 
at Juvénas, Ardéche, on June 15th, 1821. 

The visiter will not leave the Long Gallery without 
looking at the sculptured tortoise, wrought in nephritic 
stone, which was found on the banks of the Jumma, 
near Allahabad, in Hindostan. 

The Long Gallery is hung round with paintings, 
mostly of illustrious, historical, and scientific person- 
ages. 





LONDON IN TIMES PAST AND PRESENT. 


(From ‘ The Original, by the late T. Walkér, Esq., one of the Polic» 
Magistrates of the Metropolis.) 


CowWstpERING the enormous, and in many parts cemoralized 
population of London, it is quite marvellous there should k: 
so little personal insecurity. I have been in the habit fo: 
many years of going about all parts of the town and the en 
virons, at all hours, without any precaution, and I never ex 
perienced on any occasion the slightest molestation; and I 
scarcely ever met -in society any one whose own actual ex- 

srietice was different. It was not so former]y, as the follow- 
fe instances Will serve to show. At Kensington, within the 
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memory of man, on Sunday evenings, a bell used to be rung 
at intervals to muster the people returning to town. ° As 
soon as a band was assembled sufficiently numerous to en- 
sure mutual protection, it set off; and soon till all had passed. 
George the Fourth and the late Duke of York, when very 
young men, were stopped one night in a hackney coach, and 
robbed on Hay Hill, Berkeley Square. To cross Hounslow 
Heath or Finchley Common, now both enclosed, after sun- 
set, was a service of great danger. Those who ventured 
were always well-armed, and some few had even ball-proof 
carriages. There is a house still standing, I believe, on 
Finchley Common, which in those days was the known 
place of rendezvous for highwaymen. Happily these things 
are now matters of history.—The standard of wealth is no 
less changed than the standard of safety. Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, was once the street of fashionable shops— 
what Bond Street was till lately, and what Bond Street and 
Regent Street together are now. I remember hearing an 
old lady say, that in her young days the crowd of handsome 
equipages in Tavistock Street was considered one of the 
sights of London, I have had the curiosity to stride it. It 
is about one hundred and sixty yards long, and, before the 
footways were widened, would have admitted three carriages 
abreast. Within memory, the principal carriage-approach 
to Old Drury Lane Theatre, the last but one before the pre- 
sent, was through that part of Drury Lane which is now a 
flagged foot-passage, and called Drury Court, just opposite 
the New Church in the Strand. The ring in Hyde Park, 
so celebrated in oid novels and plays, and so often the scene 
of duels, is still traceable round a clump of trees near the 
foct-barracks.. It encloses an area of about ninety yards in 
diameter, and is about forty-five yards wide. Here used to 
assemble all the fashion of the day, now diffused round the 
whole park, besides what is taken off by the Regent's Park. 
At the rate the country is advancing in wealth, what will be 
the comparison at the end of the next half century, and 
what will be the burden of the national debt ?—I will add 
one more instance of change. A retired hackney coach- 
man, giving an account of his life to a friend of mine, 
stated that his principal gains had been derived from 
cruising at late hours in particular quarters of the town 
to pick up drunken gentlemen, If they were able to tell 
their address, he conveyed them straight home; if not, 
he carried them to certain taverns, where the custom 
was to secure their property and put them to bed. In the 
morning he called to take them home, and was generally 
handsomely rewarded. He said there were other coach- 
men who pursued the same course, and they all considered 
it their policy to be strictly honest, 





THE CEREOPSIS OF NEW HOLLAND. 


Tue cereopsis is a native of New Holland; and though 
most voyagers who have visited the distant shores on 
which it abounds have alluded to it as a species of swan, 
or as a goose, it is only within the last few years that 
naturalists at home have gained an accurate knowledge 
of its true characters and its natural affinities. The 
first introduction of the cereopsis into the records of 
science was by the venerable ornithologist Dr. Latham, 
in the year 1802. He published at that time a figure 
and description of the bird in question in the second 
supplement ta his ‘ General Synopsis,’ regarding it as 
the type of a new genus among the waders, and to this 
genus he gave the title of cereopsis,—the specific de- 
signation of the bird, of which indeed he had seen only 
one example, being Cereopsis Nove Hollandie. The 
term cereopsis contains an allusion to the large cere 
covering the base of the bill, but which Dr. Latham, 
misled by an apparently imperfect specimen, supposed 
to be extended on the forehead and face; as it is, how- 
ever, the cere is so extensive as to justify the title. 
Subsequently to the publication above alluded to, Dr. 
Latham had the opportunity of examining another spe- 
cimen, from which he took the description published in 
his ‘General History,’ vol. ix. p. 432, where he corrects 
his former views with regard to the extent of the cere, 
but with an assurance, in a foot-note, that, in the spe- 
cimen first seen, the cere extended far beyond the eyes. 





Still, strange to say, he retained the cereopsis among the 
wading birds, observing, “‘ Mrs. Lewin informs me, that 
it is in sufficient plenty in some parts of New Holland, 
and, from its being so about Cape Barren, has obtained 
the name of Cape Barren Goose. It certainly at first 
sight appears not unlike that bird, but in the bill it 
entirely differs from any of the genus, and the legs are 
bare a great way above the joint, although it must be 
owned that the feet, having a considerable membrane 
between the toes, would otherwise bring it to class with 
the web-footed.” Mrs. Lewin adds, “ that it becomes 
very tame and familiar, so as to be domesticated with 
our common goose, and that the flesh is well flavoured.” 
On the continent, where, until Temminck figured it in 
his Planches coloriges as appertaining to the swimming 
birds, it did not appear to be known, it was regarded, 
on the authority of Latham, as a wader, After Tem- 
minck, it was also figured by Vieillot as a swimming 
bird ; but the figure, although sufficiently characteristic, 
is in one point erroneous, inasmuch as it gives the cere 
extending over the top of the head. In 1831 Mr, 
Bennett described and figured the cereopsis in the 
‘ Gardens and Menagerie, &c., delineated ;’ his figure, 
which is very accurate and characteristic, being taken 
from a specimen in the Gardens of the Zoological 
Society, the Society having, at that time, eight liying 
individuals. ‘These, as he observed, then exceeded “in 
number all the stuffed specimens that exist in public 
collections in Europe, the latter, so far as we are aware, 
being limited to one in the British, one in the Paris, 
and one in the Berlin Museums.” ‘Two specimens of 
adults, and one or two of young individuals, are in the 
Museum of the Zoological Society. 

Though Vieillot figured the cereopsis, he appears not 
to have suspected its identity with a bird previously 
described by him in the ‘ Nouveau Dictionnaire d‘His- 
toire Naturelle’ as the Cygne andré, from the characters 
detailed by M. Labillardiére, (see his account of the 
voyage of D’Entrecasteaux in 1792,) “ who mentions 
the occurrence, in Espérance Bay, on the south coast 
of New Holland, of a new species of swan, rather 
smaller than the wild swan, of an ashy grey colour, 
somewhat lighter beneath, with a blackish bill, covered 
at the base by a tumid brimstone-coloured cere, and 
legs slightly tinged with red,” By way, however, of 
confusing the species still farther, M. Vieillot described 
a specimen brought home by M., Labillardigre from 
Van Diemen’s Land, and deposited in the Paris 
Museum as a species of goose, under the title of Anser 
griseus, D'Entrecasteaux informs us that Riche, one 
of the naturalists attached to his expedition, had 
described the bird under the title of 4nas Terre 
Leeuwin, 

The habits of the cereopsis, in a state of nature, have 
been succinctly detailed by various voyagers, Most 
probably it is migratory, at least to a certain extent; 
for Captain Flinders found it more abundant on Goose 
Island in some seasons than in others. It frequents 
grassy districts and the shore, but rarely takes to the 
water, its food being exclusively grass. Both at Lucky 
Bay and Goose Island these birds were very abundant, 
bj so tame that the erew of Captain Flinders had no 
difficulty in knocking them down with sticks, or even 
in taking them alive, M. Bailly reports to the same 
effect respecting those seen by him at Preservation 
Island; and Labillarditre says, that at first they were 
so little alarmed by the presence of man, as to suffer 
themselves to be taken by the hand; but in a short 
time they became aware of their danger, and took to 
flight on the approach of any one. All agree as to 
the delicacy of its flesh. From the ease with which 
the cereopsis becomes domesticated, we are not without 
hope of seeing this bird added to the list of those 
which enliven our farm-yards, and contribute to the 
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luxuries of our table. It breeds freely in our cli- 
mate, feeds like the goose, but is even more familiar; 
and requires only that ordinary attention which is 
always paid to domesticated ducks, geese, and poultry. 
Its voice is deep, hoarse, and clanging; short, but 
inflected. 

Though rightly separated as a distinct genus from 
that of the common goose, the cereopsis belongs to the 
great family of Anatide, or swimming birds: in the 
comparative length, however, of the legs, which are 
naked for a short space above the knee; and in the 
imperfection of the webs between the toes, it departs in 
some degree from the more typical of ‘the family. It 
exhibits, in fact, the characters which are peculiar to 
the goose, and which separate them from the duck, 
carried out to a still farther extent. The goose is or- 
ganized less expressly for water than the duck, or some 
others of the Anatide, and the cereopsis still less ; 
consequently the beak is shorter, the legs longer, and 
the feet less webbed. Its food is entirely vegetable ; 
a short stout bill is requisite for plucking it up from 
the ground. In size this beautiful species equals the 
common goose ; but its bill, as we have said, is shorter, 
being very thick at the base, and somewhat arched 
above. The top of the head is pale grey: the rest 
of the plumage is slate grey, each feather on the 
back and shoulders being margined with a paler tint, 
while the greater coverts and the secondary quill- 
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feathers have a round dusky spot near the extremity ; 
the quills and tail-feathers dusky black; tip of the 
bill black; cere yellow; tarsi orange-yellow ; toes and 
webs black. 

Several specimens are now living in the Zoological 
Gardens, and from these our figures are copied; they 
represent a pair of adult birds, surrounded by a small 
troop of their young. The markings of the young, 
while yet covered with down, are very singular The 
ground colour is white, but a stripe of greyish-brown 
passes along the top of the head and back of the neck ; 
and a dash of the same colour extends from the base of 
the biil over the cheeks, encircles the eye, and nearly joins 
the stripe down the neck; which, having attained to the 
back, spreads and divides into three broad ribands, one 
of which passes down the centre of the back, while one 
passes along each side, and occupies the undeveloped 
wings. The chest and under surface are clouded with 
brown. When in charge of their young the adults are 
very pugnecious, driving other birds to a distance with 
great spirit; and even at other times this jealousy of 
their companions in captivity is but little abated, as we 
have remarked in the specimens at the Gardens. The 
black swan from New Holland displays a similar spirit, 
and will not endure the approach of its snow-white 
relative ; indeed, we know of instances in which white 
swans have not only been seriously injured, but even 
killed by their dusky rivals. 





%_° The Office of the Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge is at 59, Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
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